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colonial administration of Ottawa. A first revolt in
1869, a revolt both justified and successful, marked,
unfortunately, the beginnings of a series of conflicts
of race and religion which, after having disturbed the
valley of the St. Lawrence, were to inaugurate the
most tragic chapter in the history of the Canadian
West.

In July 1870 when they were promised that their
rights would be respected not only in the new province
of Manitoba but in the Territories administered by the
Northwest Council, Indians and half-breeds laid down
their arms. But not for long; for fifteen years later,
again under the leadership of Riel, the same men took
up the struggle once more, this time in neighbouring
Saskatchewan where they had established themselves.
Fanaticism had exiled Riel from his country and in
exile he had become mentally unbalanced. The Metis
had left the Red River to avoid being submerged in the
wave of immigration that began at that period and to
escape from the repeated outrages of which they were
victims. But in their new homes they encountered the
same obstacles, experienced the same fears, and suffered
the same injustices. When the federal government at
last decided to pay heed to the repeated petitions of
the Metis, it was too late. A campaign of five or six
weeks' duration, marked by engagements of no great
importance and by regrettable excesses, quickly put
down this second revolt. Riel was handed over to the
federal authorities who brought him to trial. Found
guilty of high treason and murder, the leader of the
Metis was condemned to be hanged. The province of
Ontario received the news with enthusiasm. But in
the province of Quebec public opinion, fanned by the